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accident. It would seem possible to hold that Aristotle and Neo-Platonism 
really played a much more important part than Kant in giving Hegelianism 
its peculiar character, and, at any rate, no answer can be given to the 
question I have suggested without a serious examination of the claims of 
Herbart, Fries, and Schopenhauer to be equally legitimate heirs to the 
throne of Kfinigsberg. And with regard to Hegel's more direct prede- 
cessor, I find it hard to acquit him of decided unfairness to Fichte, who 
was, after all, the creator of the notion of the "dialectical movement," as 
well as of something like personal ingratitude to Schelling. 

If one may add an observation of a more general kind, I would say that 
I should be glad to hear Professor Baillie's view as to the reason why so 
many of our best thinkers, with all the respect and good will in the world, 
somehow find themselves obliged to stop short of actual acceptance of 
even the main principles of the "absolute" Philosophy. They are "al- 
most persuaded" to declare themselves Hegelians, but there is always 
one step more which, somehow, they cannot bring themselves to take. 
I have myself a suspicion that the real obstacle is not so much purely 
intellectual as moral. At heart, I fancy, what many of us feel is that the 
Hegelian philosophy suffers from an insufficient sense of the hatefulness 
of sin and the supreme moment of personal righteousness, as any philosophy 
must which identifies the kingdom of God with a Prussian bureaucracy. 
What we miss from first to last in the seventeen volumes of the "works" 
is some breath of the spirit of the Gorgias and Phaedo. And some of us, 
at least, cannot help feeling that the defect reveals itself in Hegel's personal 
character as delineated by his own friends and disciples. It is common- 
place, and even, perhaps, as enemies like Schopenhauer insisted, at bottom 
a little sordid. Kant and Fichte impress us, even when we find ourselves 
unable to accept their most characteristic speculative tenets, by their 
personal moral nobility, but we look in vain in the record of Hegel's life, 
as we look in vain in his philosophical utterances, for any uplifting in- 
spiration to noble living. No sursum corda comes to us from that quarter. 
It may be that these are the utterances of prejudice and misapprehension 
begotten of imperfect sympathy. At any rate, I, for one, shall welcome 
Professor Baillie's exposition all the more warmly if it takes account of 
feelings like these and does something to dispel them. 

A. E. Taylor. 
St. Andrews. 

L'espace et le temps chez Leibniz et chez Kant. Par Emile van Biema. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 1908. — pp. v, 337. 

This clearly and interestingly written book, a dissertation for the 
French doctorate by a writer whose excellent conceptions of the method 
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in which to treat the history of philosophy have been inspired by M. 
Boutroux, falls essentially into four parts. The first examines the 
numerous and singularly discordant attempts of Kant to tell what the 
philosophical positions, especially with regard to space and time, of 
Leibniz and of Wolff were, and to define the relation of their positions 
to his own. The second part analyzes independently, and seeks to unify 
and systematize, the actual utterances of Leibniz about space and time; 
the third does the same for Kant; and the fourth expounds what the 
author conceives, in the light of these analyses, to be the true relations 
of agreement and opposition between the two doctrines. 

M. van Biema's undertaking, it will be seen, requires him to attempt 
the elucidation of what is very nearly the most involved, delicate, and 
difficult exegetical problem in the whole history of modern philosophy 
— the Leibnitian theory concerning the nature of space and time, their 
relation to the monads and to bodies, and their consequent ontological 
status, and the character and source of our knowledge concerning them. 
The exposition is manifestly based upon a careful collation of texts; in 
the analysis of these it shows not a little penetration and logical ingenuity; 
and upon several points it is decidedly illuminating. Yet upon the main 
question, which is the metaphysical question concerning the objective 
reality, for Leibniz, of space and time, I hardly think the author has done 
justice to all the complexities of the Leibnitian position; he has given to 
the argument an appearance of clarity and coherency which do not in 
fact belong to it. It is to be regretted that in dealing with this subject 
M. van Biema did not profit by a reading of Mr. Bertrand Russell's 
book; it is a rather surprising piece of provincialism in scholarship that 
no reference should be made to, and no apparent use should have been 
made of, so important an English discussion of precisely the same ques- 
tion. For Mr. Russell has made certain things very clear which M. van 
Biema appears to overlook. The latter defines the Leibnitian view with 
respect, for example, to extension thus: Extension is " partially subjective," 
but it also " incontestably contains somewhat of reality and objectivity," it 
is "veritablement un rapport entre des realites absolues." It is objective, 
namely, inasmuch as for each monad's representation there objectively 
exist many other monads related to one another and to itself, which re- 
lations are represented under the form of extension. On the other hand, 
extension is subjective (in the sense of being relative to the individual 
perceptions of each subject) inasmuch as each monad "represents the 
relations of the other monads from its own special point of view." And 
in this M. van Biema appears to see no obscurity and no incongruity. 
It is, however, not to interpret but to falsify Leibniz's ideas, to reduce 
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their characteristic rich confusion to so neat and balanced a form; while 
the neatness itself is rather verbal than logical. The sense in which, by 
the author, Leibniz is said to regard extension as subjective — viz., relative 
to individual points of view — would be compatible with the doctrine 
that there exists a really objective system of spatial relations which, 
though always seen somewhat out of perspective by the individual, can 
yet be known to be independent of thinking as such. But, now, could 
Leibniz consistently hold such a doctrine? Obviously not. Extension 
is for him, it is true, a way of representing the relations of real monads 
which, with respect to one another, are objective and independent. But it 
is not a way of representing the real relations of monads. For the monads 
are not extended. Leibniz does, of course, at times say that they are in 
extension though they have none, i. e., that they have position. But this 
means nothing unless it means that the monads are truly localized at 
geometrical points in space. This latter view Leibniz actually took in 
his early writings; but — as Russell and Cassirer have noted and van Biema 
has failed to note — he found himself (for obvious reasons) compelled 
to abandon it. He thereafter wavered between several diversely unsatis- 
factory ways of ascribing some sort of ubiety or ' whereness' to the monads, 
inclining chiefly, perhaps, to the formula that they are in bodies dynam- 
ically through their control of the bodies, the bodies as such having, of 
course, both extensive magnitudes and relative positions. But then 
the bodies consist exclusively of monads, which have, in themselves, neither 
extensive magnitude nor relative (spatial) position, but merely the power 
of representing one another under those mysteriously falsified disguises. 
Thus in all this vicious circle objective extension forever escapes us; 
though space may be a mode of representing something objective — the 
real plurality of the monads — all that is actually spatial in that represen- 
tation proves to be purely phenomenal. And even this objective some- 
thing behind it is in conflict with another highly characteristic Leibnitian 
principle, that of the phenomenality of all plurality: "whatever things are 
aggregates of many are not one except for the mind." On the other hand, 
one might, by beginning at another point in the system, equally well 
prove that it implies the objectivity, not only of spatial relations, but 
even of the one universal space, "strewn with points," of ordinary in- 
tuition. And just this conjunction of contradictory principles is of the 
essence of the Leibnitian doctrine. 

M. van Bi6ma's exposition of Leibniz, then, cannot be considered wholly 
satisfactory. For a similar examination of his exposition of Kant, and 
of his final comparison of the two theories, space is lacking. The com- 
parison seems to me also somewhat over-simplified, through a disregard 
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of the diversity and incongruency of Kant's positions. If more account 
had been taken of his ethical writings and of the Kr. d. U., the con- 
trast with Leibniz, upon the metaphysical question, would hardly 
have appeared so clear and sharp. The plurality of noumenal Egos 
which Kant fetches in by the door of the practical reason do not lack a 
certain family likeness to the monads; they are no more alien to space 
than, in their true nature, are the monads; and each of them, like a monad, 
is somehow connected with its own individual system of representations 
under the form of space and time. Only, Kant does not follow Leibniz 
in trying to explain why, given such supersensible entities, they are, and 
in what sense they can be, connected with a world of phenomena having 
just those forms. 

In the opening division of his book (pp. i-iio) M. van Biema has done 
a useful and interesting piece of work in tracing the fluctuations of Kant's 
account of the relation of Critical Philosophy to Leibniz. In the first 
Kritik Kant holds Leibniz himself responsible for confusing the object 
of the sensibility with the object of the understanding, condemns him 
roundly as a dogmatist, and charges him with the grossest possible error 
in elementary logic. In the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Natur- 
wissenschaft, 1786, Kant declares that the real doctrine of both Leibniz 
and Wolff with respect to space and time was identical with his own, but 
that it had been distorted by their disciples. This, with some qualifica- 
tion, is also maintained in the " Reply to Eberhard," where, as the author 
shows, Kant gives a grotesquely false interpretation of Leibniz. In 1790 
Kant returns to his original version of the matter. These changes, it is 
made pretty clear, are to be explained rather by the exigencies of the 
controversies in which Kant was engaged, than by any actual study of 
Leibniz on his part. The author justly remarks that "ce grand philoso- 
phe 6tait l'homme le moins apte a reconstituer historiquement un sys- 
teme." The author does well also to insist upon the importance of the 
controversy between Reinhold and Kant on the one hand and Eberhard 
on the other; it constituted, as M. van Bi6ma points out, a veritable 
crisis in the propaganda of the Critical Philosophy. That, in their zeal 
to crush their opponent, both Reinhold and Kant were capable of the 
utmost bad faith as controversialists is plainly shown. But M. van 
Biema has not dealt quite so objectively with the logical as he has with 
the moral merits of the controversy. The truth is that (as the present 
reviewer has elsewhere undertaken to demonstrate) Eberhard had the 
better of the second half of the issue (that concerning synthetic judgments 
a priori) as surely as Kant had the better of the first half. M. van Biema 
has failed, as many others 'have failed, to observe three facts. (1) It is 
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entirely true, as Eberhard maintained, that the Leibnitians had definitely 
distinguished synthetic from analytic a priori judgments, though in other 
terms. (2) Kant's formulations of this distinction did not clarify but 
profoundly obscured it; for they involved a neglect of the difference be- 
tween the psychological and the logical sense of 'synthetic,' and were 
ambiguous with respect to the fundamental question whether anything 
more than tautological propositions can be justified by the "principle of 
contradiction." (3) Kant's question, "How are synthetic a priori judg- 
ments possible?" was a logical absurdity in so far as it meant "How can 
their validity be established?" The only conceivable evidence of the 
validity of an a priori judgment is its self -evidence, its necessity, or its 
deducibility from some immediately necessary judgment. Necessity, 
once granted, may prove the judgment's apriority; but apriority cannot 
be antecedently established as a proof of necessity. Kant himself be- 
trays this simple truth in the notorious piece of circular reasoning wherein 
he infers from the necessity of mathematical judgments that apriority 
of the pure percepts which is to ground the legitimacy of the mathematical 
judgments. When, therefore, Eberhard remarked that what is known 
to be true does not stand in need of a prior inquiry into its possibility, he 
plunged a pointed truism to the very heart of Kant's pretension to have 
discovered a radically new method in philosophy, unknown to his "dog- 
matic" predecessors. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. By Thomas Cuming 
Hall. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — pp. xi, 605. 
"Strangely enough," says Dr. Hall in his Introduction, "the history 
of Christian ethics has had no adequate treatment by an English-writing 
student." The use of the term "adequate" suggests at once two con- 
ceptions of the task of a history of Christian ethics. If the historian con- 
ceives his duty to be that of stating as clearly and accurately as may be 
the ethical conceptions and doctrines of the various writers who have 
been most closely associated with organized Christianity, it is possible 
to speak with some propriety of an "adequate treatment." But if one 
attempts rather to single out what is most distinctive in Christian ethics, 
to compare this with other ethical systems, and then to explain the same, 
it is obvious why there has been no adequate treatment hitherto, and 
also that no treatment in the immediate future, is likely to maintain long 
any claim to adequacy. "Christian" ethics is, among other things (1) 
the ethics of an organized community, (2) the ethics of a religion, (3) the 
ethics of a religion which at its beginning stood in peculiar relations to 



